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THE TRAINING OF FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATORS 


In 1954, Unesco in collaboration with the United Nations prepared a selected bibliography on 
A - 

Education for community development !/ . The term ' 
by the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies as a generic one, to indicate the whole range 


; ; " 
‘community development" is now used 








of activities which are necessary to improve the level of living in a local community. Funda- 
mental education is the process of education appropriate and necessary in this context. A 
bibliography of the kind referred to obviously cannot cover the whole field of fundamental 
education and some sections of particular importance are not adequately emphasized. Since the 
training of fundamental educators is a major problem, it has been thought useful to devote to it 
this issue of Education abstracts. 





Although training programmes designed to prepare workers in fundamental education and 
related fields have been carried out in various parts of the world for many years there is as 
yet not a great deal of literature specifically devoted to the subject of training; even reports of 
existing programmes are often incomplete if they are available at all. But a reading of the 
literature of related disciplines does reveal a good deal of material having a bearing on the 
problem. 


a ‘ , y ee a ea = 
For a general discussion, the Year book of education 1954 ¢/ provides a useful source. 





This issue of the Year book took as its general theme: the r6le of education in social and 





economic development, and, following its usual pattern, includes a number of studies in various 
phases of the topic. Of particular relevance to the problem of training fundamental educators 
are the articles by Willard W. Beatty 3/ Edmund de S. Brunner 4/ and T.R. Batt n°/, The first 
discusses the problem of training personnel for Technical Assistance programmes, and warns 

! . 


thgt ''such training should not be devoted to technical skills alone. ..... Specialists must be 
taught to resist the temptation of doing a quick and spectacular job without careful study to 
determine not only the physical conditions which must be surmounted, but also the psychological 
factors which will condition the success of their work". Brunner stresses the importance of 
education, and specially of adult education, in the social and economic development of under- 
developed areas and lays down a set of principles which should govern such educational pro- 
grammes. He, too, emphasizes the need of fitting the education programme into the continuing 
social development of the community: ‘Education ..... in these undeveloped lands ..... is n¢ 
the mere transmission of a new technique. It is the implanting of a radically changed outlook 
in the minds and hearts of men". 


A similar theme is developed by T.R. Batten. For him, one of the chief réles of educatior 
in underdeveloped areas consists of helping the community in making adjustment to technological 
change. ''The training of good social development workers ..... involves far more than 
instruction and practice in working with groups. The trainee must learn to value "process" mors 
than any specific material result .....'' The essential approach in training, he suggests, is 
"that the trainer should develop the same kind of relationship with his trainees that he hopes 
they will develop with the group with whom they work'"'. This approach has been applied by the 
author in his course on community development at the Institute of Education, University of 
London, An account of the methods used in the course is found in an article in Fundamental and 


adult education 6/. 


On the national front, India provides a good example in group thinking - The training of 
social education workers // records the proceedings of a seminar organized by the Indian Adult 
Education Association in 1953, The seminar reviewed the situation in India as a whole and 


formulated a set of recommendations concerning the programme and methods to be used ir 





the 


training of social education workers. The training course recommended would consist of 
theoretical studies and of practical work provided by training centres located in rural areas 
providing facilities for field work. The seminar considered the differing standards of the existing 
training courses and recommended that an expert committee be appointed "to integrate, co- 
ordinate and synthesize the existing syllabuses and prepare model syllabuses for training in 


. . os + ! 
social education based upon the findings of the seminar 





The numbers refer to items in the references at the end of this essay (see page6). 
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The seminar also pointed out the need for workers of different types and levels. This 
consideration is important, since the nature of any training programme must necessarily be 
determined by the type of responsibility the trainees will be required to assume. The qualities 
sought in fundamental education workers range from advanced academic, technical and organizing 
ability (needed by those working on a national or regional level) to the somewhat different 
qualities needed by the voluntary community worker - leaders fitting all points of the range are 
essential to a complete programme. Spencer Hatch8/ distinguishes clearly between two types of 
community workers. The paid worker in general is required to have a broad education of a 
fairly high standard with some degree of specialized skill in one aspect of fundamental education; 
this type of worker requires rather lengthy training as given at CREFAL, ASFEC, and the larger 
national centres. The unpaid worker, the person who leads his own community in self- 
advancement, will more usually be trained locally by working with the full-time employee or by 
attending short training courses at suitable centres. The reader will be able to identify many of 
the training projects described in the following pages as catering for one or the other of these 
categories, though not all are clear cut. 


In searching for literature on training for fundamental education, one will soon discover 
that a good deal of relevant experience is recorded in other contexts, such as works referring to 


adult education or to community education, 





In this connexion, another bibliography previously prepared by Unesco - A preliminary 
. : 9 : : 
survey of bibliographies on adult education*/ - includes source material having an important 





bearing on training of adult leaders among which are the fundamental education workers, For 
example one of the earlier works of interest is Overstreet and Overstreet: Leaders in adult 
education 10/, Although written in the American context, many of the principles included in this 
book may well apply to fundamental education. The authors first discuss the qualities required 
in the adult leader and the desirable content of his training, stating that the adult educator must 


! " 


be a ''person among people he must have skill in some specialized field, but possess a broad 
sense of relationship and a sense of community; he must himself want to go on learning. Training 
programmes should, therefore, develop these qualities. The book then examines the training 
programmes of selected institutions in the United States of America and some of the more 
commonly used methods: conferences, institutes, interneship, etc. It concludes by indicating the 


tremendous neéd in trained leadership to spread the adult education movement. 


The relevance for fundamental education of experience in the broader field of Adult Education 
need not be stressed by listing further examples but it should be noted that similarly important 
contributions may be found in literature relating to the training of agricultural extension workers, 
social workers, public health workers, literacy teachers, and so on. 

While it is not the purpose of this essay to describe the various training programmes in 
operation throughout the world - this is done in the sections which follow - it may be of interest 
to point out some major features of the methods used in these programmes. Training may be 
given by theoretical instruction or by the use of practical field work. Most training programmes 
described later combine the two although the emphasis on one or the other varies considerably. 

It is generally agreed that extensive field work is essential and that if it is to achieve the maximum 
training value, it must be carried out under competent and experienced supervisors. 


A large proportion of the training programmes makes use of group discussions between 
instructors and students in which experiences are exchanged and practical problems are 
discussed. This method of approach often leads to the determination of possible solutions and the 
postulation of general principles. Earl C. Kelley's Workshop way of learning il recording his 

xperience at Wayne University, describes in detail the procedure followed by groups of serving 
teachers who together study problems arising out of their teaching experiences. 


Descriptions of existing programmes frequently refer to work being carried out by funda- 
mental educators working in "'teams''. The team may consist partly of students in training and 
will often be concerned with training community workers in the project area. A good illustration 
of this method is found at CREFAL, Mexico. At the training centre, each student chooses a 
subject of specialization - agriculture, health, etc. - and he joins a team doing field work in the 

ommunities. In the Gold Coast mass education teams made up of instructors in various fields 
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provide training for voluntary leaders. In the French Cameroons, Brazil and Ecuador, a 
similar technique is used in the fundamental education programmes. The concept of the team 
method is discussed by A.G. Dickson in Approaches to community development 12/ where he 
lists some advantages, not the least of which is its beneficial effect on morale. It is clear that 
a team of workers will be more effective than an individual as no one person can have at his 
command all the required technical skills. The use made of the teams, however, may differ. 
The mass education teams in the Gold Coast, Togoland and the Cameroons are principally used 
as shock brigades to arouse interest in the work and to give a short training to potential leaders 
who would undertake mass education work on a long-term basis after the team has left. Else- 
where, they form the main part of an established mission which will remain in a given area for 
a considerable length of time to undertake the community education themselves and to train 
local leaders who will eventually take over. 





However, the team may be used after the training period is completed, the advantages of 
team members being trained together are certain. Dickson states that ''The initial training of a 
team should provide for each member irrespective of his technical qualifications and experiences 
to take part in "every" activity .... thereby developing a co-operative spirit". 


However desirable it may be to use a team of workers, this is not universally possible. 
India and Pakistan notably are training multiple-purpose village workers who serve as advisors 
in all phases of community life. There are, however, at a higher level and therefore covering 
a wider area, skilled technicians who are able to give the village workers specialized help when 
needed. The training of the village workers can thus be of relatively short duration, without 
requiring a high degree of specialization in one area of study. Nor need their basic education be 
of a prohibitively high standard. 


Another approach to the problem is the training of rural youth for development work. An 
interesting example is provided by the Shantan Bailie School of the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operative movement. It is a residential school for village boys in a rural setting and its 
curriculum emphasizes technical skills and training in principles of co-operation. A description 
of this school is given in an FAO Study Training rural leaders!3/ 





The shortage of trained workers for fundamental education, community development and 
related fields, is such that on-the-job training is often necessary. It is the only training possible 
in some cases and in many other cases trainees are sent to comparatively responsible posts 
although further supervised training would have been desirable. Among the best illustrations of 
the effective use of in-service training are the work of Spencer Hatch (described in Toward 
freedom from want8/ and recording his experience in South India) and H.B. Allen (Rural re- 
construction in action14/ describing projects in the Near East). The latter attaches very “great 
importance to suitable training ''... the training of young men and young women in various 
phases of rural community development is a main issue and not merely an important side line. 

In certain respects, it is a responsibility that takes precedence over all other considerations" 











The procedure he recommends and has tried out successfully includes (1) the establishment of a 
demonstration station, (2) the careful selection of personnel, (3) a systematic programme of on- 
the-job training which includes supervised field work as well as instruction in methods, and 
discussions, (4) the eventual supplementing of this training with organized courses, and finally 
(5) the provision of further specialized training for the most capable of the leaders to enable them 
to assume key administrative positions. 


Some periodicals which influence widely the way in which work is done and so have a strong 


"training" influence, should be noted in a short survey of this nature. The Community 
development bulletin!5/ of the Community Development Clearing House, London, has a very wide 





readership, particularly in British Colonies, and acts as a valuable vehicle for the exchange of 
information, 


The Unesco periodical Fundamental and adult education16/ attempts to report significant 
methods, techniques and problems related to fundamental and adult education in all continents. 
The Arabic verson, edited at ASFEC and the Spanish version edited at CREFAL give it a 
regional orientation. It is also being reprinted in Indonesian. The Indian journal of adult 
education! 7/ may be regarded as part of this group, since it makes considerable use of Unesco 
material. 














A number of countries publish journals of particular interest to the fundamental educator 


but space does not permit their complete listing here, Readers are referred to section C of 
Education for community development: a selected bibliography! / which contains a selected 





list. 


It is sufficient to note that each of these journals reflects national or regional concepts of 


the problem and indicates the bases of training. They are among the tools necessary for 
educators concerned with training. 


World-wide activity in the field of fundamental education has mushroomed in the post war 


years and the point has been reached where evaluation is becoming possible, indeed where it is 
absolutely necessary. The success of long-range programmes depends on a careful assessment 
of the work already done and on the application, to the training of future workers, of principles 
thus deduced. For effective evaluation it is necessary to have complete information and it is 
hoped that this issue of Education Abstracts, illustrating as it does the meagreness of the 
literature at present available, will stimulate the writing of analytical and descriptive reports. 
It will serve also to inform those working in existing projects of the activities of some of their 
fellows of whom they may not previously have known, 


The following sections are largely devoted to short descriptions of existing training 


programmes as they are revealed in the literature. The section immediately following describes 
in some detail the work of the large Unesco centres in Mexico and Egypt; the work of national 
centres appears under appropriate sections of the abstracts themselves. 
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UNESCO SPONSORED TRAINING PROGRAMMES 

eS 
CENTRO REGIONAL DE EDUCACION FUNDAMENTAL PARA LA AMERICA LATINA 
Unesco's first well-developed training programme commenced with the establishment of the 
Regional Fundamental Education Training Centre for Latin America (CREFAL) on 9 May 1951, 
CREFAL's principal objective was declared to be the training of field workers in fundamental 
education for the Latin American Member States of Unesco and the Organization of American 
States. 

Unesco took the lead in founding CREFAL, but the United Nations, FAO, ILO, WHO, the 
OAS and the Government of Mexico, have all collaborated. By arrangement with the Government 
of Mexico, Patzcuaro, in the State of Michoacan, was selected as the site of CREFAL, because 
afforded, in the villages of its neighbourhood, a variety of problems in rural economy, health, 
home life, recreation and general cultural development, which could challenge the imagination, 
ingenuity and theoretical training of the students. 

f The students are selected jointly by CREFAL and the Governments concerned on the basis 
of their aptitudes for fundamental education. The qualifications for entrance are: graduation 
from a normal school, technical school or university, with specialization in an appropriate 
subject (agriculture, health, home economics, recreation, rural education, the teaching of 
reading, etc.); three years' experience ina rural area; good health attested by a clini 

examination and laboratory tests by a competent doctor, Preferably the students should 
between 25 and 35 years of age, though in exceptional cases persons are accepted who fall outs 
this age group. Students receive a maintenance grant calculated to cover all living costs while in 
training. On arrival in Patzcuaro, the national teams are broken up, and the students are re- 
constituted as international teams, 

The training course lasts for 19 months, and is sub-divided into three periods of six and 
one-half months, nine and one-half months and three months. During the first period all the 
students are in attendance daily at classes at headquarters in which tl receive theore I 
practical training for work in fundamental education, The first four weeks are devoted to an 
evaluation of previous experience; a general introduction is also given to the study of health, 

is; home life, rural economy and recreation, to the production and use of audio-visual materials, 
and to the history, geography and educational development of Mexico. The students work for the 
remaining twenty-four weeks of this period partly as a complete group for the study of social 

rk, anthropology, social psychology, sociology, pedagogy, social research, fundamental education 
and literacy teaching, and partly in smaller groups to study health, home life, recreation, 
general cultural development, films, filmstrips, drawing and engraving, theatre, printing, small 
industries and research, So that they may all acquire a minimum of practical knowledg« bout 
film equipment and certain techniques of health and home life, the ire required to work int S 
activities On a group rotation basis. 











During the second period, the students - organized in teams of five - work in the production 
workshops in the mornings and field work in the afternoons in the communities of CREFAL's zone 
of influence (21 communities, some along the shore of Lake Patzcuaro, some islands in the lake, 
and some mountain villages). Each student must spend one month actually living in the community 
where he is working; the directors of student teams are responsible for indicating the date of 

this period of permanent residence. Once a month the students meet as national teams with one 
of the fundamental education teachers to study the possibility of developing fundamental education 
in their home countries. 


The third period, the last three months of the course, is spent at headquarters in class- 
room work, the purposes of which are to review and evaluate experiences at CREFAL, to 
participate in seminars on Latin American themes, to write theses and to prepare for the final 
examination. With the object of relating the students' training towards problems in the various 
Latin American countries, the staff accompany them on visits to other fundamental education 
and development projects in Mexico. The afternoons are devoted to preparation for or the 
conducting of seminars on the following themes: fundamental education institutions in Latin 
America and other parts of the world; analysis of the theory of fundamental education in the 
light of field work in the communities; and the problems of Latin America from the point of view 
of the fundamental educator. 


Teaching staff 





The teaching staff is composed of fundamental education specialists, technical specialists, 
and materials specialists. The fundamental education specialists give the classes in theory and 
methods and supervise the field practice of the advanced students of the subject who are working 
in the twenty laboratory communities. The technical specialists take charge of the theoretical 
and practical courses in the component parts of fundamental education (economy, home life, 
health, recreation and general culture), and also help to supervise field work in their areas of 
specialty in the communities. The materials specialists give theoretical and practical 
instruction in the production of educational materials to the first-year students and direct the 
production and testing activities of the second-year students. 


Students 


CREFAL has so far had regular students from 18 Latin American countries and the United 
States of America; in addition, CREFAL has received from 20 to 30 special students every year 
who have come from many different countries. Last year, for example, CREFAL trained two 
teams of five students each for Pakistan, The present total enrolment amounts to 132 students 
from 17 Latin American countries and the United States of America. 


CREFAL has graduated 163 students from 18 Latin American countries and 10 students 
from Pakistan: 


Number of Graduates 








Country 1952 1953 1954 Total 
Bolivia 5 5 - 10 
Brazil - 8 - 8 
Chile - - 5 5 
Colombia - 5 - 5 
Costa Rica 5 - 6 ie 
Cuba - 5 - 5 


Ecuador 













ne 


ws 

















Country 1952 19531954 Total 
El Salvador 3 l - 4 
Guatemala 4 6 - 10 
Haiti 4 5 - 9 
Honduras 4 - 10 14 
Mexico 10 10 9 29 
Nicaragua - - 10 10 
Panama - 5 - 5 
Paraguay - 5 - 5 
Peru 5 - bs) 10 
Uruguay - 4 - 4 
Venezuela - 4 - 4 
Pakistan - - 10 10 
46 63 64 173 





Follow-up of graduates indicates that the Governments have, in general, complied with 
their commitment to use graduates in teams for fundamental education work. Four general 
patterns of use of graduates have been noted: 


I. As staff of national fundamental education centres. 
Ze As teams in rural school districts. 
3. As officers in charge of fundamental education in appropriate national 


government departments. 
4, As teams to develop fundamental education projects. 


National fundamental education training centres in Cuba, Honduras and Venezuela have 
absorbed all or some of their CREFAL graduates as staff. In Bolivia, Guatemala and Peru, 
graduates of CREFAL have been organized as teams to supervise rural education and to develop 
fundamental education activities for adults in the rural school districts to which they are 
attached. In Bolivia, Ecuador and El Salvador, some of the graduates, particularly the first 
ones, have been appointed as heads of the sections of the Ministries of Education or Indian 
Affairs which deal with fundamental education. 


In all the other countries the graduates have been employed as field workers in charge of 
fundamental education projects. In some cases, as in Haiti and Costa Rica, they have been 
used as teams, in others they are individually in charge of fundamental education activities or 
in charge of local teams engaged in such work, 
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ARAB STATES FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION CENTRE, SIRS-EL-LAYYAN, EGYPT 


The programme of ASFEC follows almost the same lines as that of CREFAL, but differs 
somewhat in its timing of the introduction of various aspects of the work. After a short 
"orientation'' course of four weeks the students go directly into the villages and work there under 
supervision, actually sleeping overnight in the villages for part of each week in the second year. 
As at CREFAL, the course consists of general fundamental education studies (including the 
background of social psychology, social anthropology, rural economics, etc. and an introduction 
to special knowledge and skills - health, agriculture, animal husbandry, home economics, etc.) 
each student selects one specialized subject for more advanced work (literacy, health education, 
agricultural education, co-operatives, rural handicrafts, home economics, recreational 
activities, community organization, etc.). Field work is carried out in the neighbouring 
communities by students in teams under supervision of members of the staff. Workshops for the 
production of reading materials and teaching aids of all kinds, including films, filmstrips and 
posters, are used for an important part of the practical training. 


In the first year the focus of the work is at the Centre itself, and in the second year it is 
shifted to the village. The field work consists of three stages: observation, participation and 
full responsibility. 


The staff of the Centre, drawn from nine countries, includes 19 administrative, training, 
production and research personnel and 12 locally employed clerical staff. 8 experts from other 
United Nations Specialized Agencies are attached to the Centre. Domestic and labour staff ar 
locally recruited. 


The following table shows the national distribution of students in the three courses so far 





held. 
lst Course 2nd Course 3rd Course 
52-54 54-55 55-56 
Egypt 21 La 20 
Iraq 7 4 7 
Jordan 6 5 5 
Lebanon 4 a 5 
Libya - - 5 
Saudi-Arabia 1 3 5 
Syria + 5 5 
Yemen - - 5 


Arab refugees 
from Palestine 
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BRAZIL 


A. ‘Centro regional de Educagao de Base. Curso de treinamento de educadores de Basc.,! 
O Missioneiro. AnolI, No. 5, Julho Agosto 1954. p. 16-19. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério 
de Educagao e Cultura, Campanha Nacional de Educagao Rural. 





This article describes the training course carried out in various States of Brazil by the 
national campaign of rural education for teachers who are to work in the rural missions, 
the co-operative training centre, the local leader orientation centre, the rural teacher 
training centre and the community social centre. Enrolment is through the CNER 
(Campanha Nacional de Educagao Rural) and also through local representatives who 
contact the institutions or persons interested. To participate, a teacher is required to 
hold a degree in: agriculture, medicine, social work, health engineering, nursing or 
rural teaching, Candidates promise to do field work for at least two years and those who 
do not intend to work for the CNER are admitted only under exceptional circumstances. 
They are selected according to three main criteria: the CNER requirements for 
technicians in one particular category, individual and professional background, and the 
result of individual interviews which are carried out whenever possible by the CNER 
representatives, Travel expenses from the capital of thei: state to the regional fundamental 
education centre and housing board are paid by CNER, but no other financial assistance is 
granted. The course is eminently practical and, to ensure that the training takes place in 
conditions as similar as possible to those of future field work, students live in interneship 
in a school located in a rural area. The courses are divided into three main parts: 


(a) theory, including rural geography, rural sociology, health education, 
community organization, rural extension, rural pedagogy, social work, 
co-operatives: 


(b) practice, including recreation, audio-visual education and rural mission 
techniques, with special emphasis on teamwork training; 


(c) debates, lectures and round-table discussions on the subjects treated or 
matters related to the courses, 


The last part of the article describes the various activities of the CNER (rural 
missions, community social centres, co-operative training centres, rural teacher 
training courses and rural leaders' orientation centres), 
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Morin, R. and Potter, H.H. Camp Laquemac: a bilingual adult education training centre, 
Toronto, Canadian Association for Adult Education, 1953. 47 p. 





Camp Laquemac is organized annually in the Laurentian Mountains under the joint 
auspices of Laval and McGill Universities, and its sessions usually last for ten days. It 
began in 1941 as a summer camp of MacDonald College of McGill University, but since 
1943 has been jointly operated by MacDonald College and the Service Extérieur of Laval 
University. 


Camp Laquemac's basic objectives are to improve the organization and functioning 
of small adult groups, and to mix people from different lines of work in small groups so 
that all may learn from each other. Three slogans have been adopted to explain these 
basic objectives: "Everyone has something to learn and everyone has something to give"; 
"Instructors should be on tap and not on top", and "Every situation can be a learning 
situation". 


During the camp, the daily work schedule runs from 8 a.m, tol0 p.m. The 
principal part of the work is done in discussion groups usually held for two hours each 
morning (on topics such as building a world community, and the aims and principles of 
adult education) and at skill sessions of two hours in the afternoons, when students and 
participants are helped to acquire techniques which will be useful in community pro- 
grammes, 


CEYLON 


Ceylon, Department of Rural Development. Administration report of the director of rural] 
development for 1953. Colombo, Government Publications Bureau, 1954. 23 p. 








A scheme of Provincial Training Centres to provide courses for village leaders 
was started in 1951, under the Technical Co-operation Scheme of the Colombo Plan. At 
the beginning of 1954 eight Centres of the ten envisaged had been completed. Training 
classes vary from two to four weeks; on an average nine residential classes are held each 
year. One Centre trains only field officers of the Department of Rural Development in 
modern and scientific methods of community development, 


Courses of training arranged for in-service officers and voluntary workers with 
considerable field experience are intensive and of four months! duration. The curriculum 
includes theoretical studies on social science subjects, methods of social investigation and 
administration. Practical work is carried out in selected villages under supervision. The 
aim of the course is to train students to organize their experiences, analyse and evaluate 
their work. Short field seminars lasting two or three days are held for those who cannot 
attend residential classes, 


The Department itself provides training for administrators in rural development, 
complemented by courses at the Fundamental Education Project at Hingurakgoda. 


FRENCH CAMEROONS 


Pauvert, J.C. ':La formation du personnel!, Initiatives. Bulletin de 1'éducation de base au 
Cameroun, no.2, juin 1953. p. 6-15. 








The author stresses the importance of the selection and training of fundamental 
education workers, and discusses the various aspects of the problem. Fundamental 
education workers must, he feels, have a thorough knowledge of the communities in which 
they operate, and, in the light of this knowledge, adapt their action to local conditions, H« 
warns against a fundamental education team operating merely as a group of specialists, 
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° each working in his specialized field, and insists on the importance of concerted action. 
Ri 


It is essential that an outside’ team enlist the help of local assistants. 


The training scheme planned for the French Cameroons is then described. At the 


centre would be a team of specialists consisting of a psycho-sociologist, a medical doctor 
a technical education specialist, a social worker and a teacher with training in the use of 
audio-visual aids. This team would not only supervise field operations, but would als: 


responsible for conducting training seminars for teachers and agricultural and health 
workers to staff the regional centres, which are the bases of mobile field teams. 


The training of local leaders constitutes a further important task. Here, the chief 
I 


problem is to discover natural leaders, provide them with a proper training, and instil 


in them a sense of their responsibility to exercise leadership for the development of thei: 
own communities. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


6. 'Stage fédéral d'éducation de base de 1953, L'éducation africaine, année 1953, nouvelle 
série no, 20-21, p. 77-91. Special issue devoted to L'éducation de base en A.O.F. Dakar 
Direction générale de 1'Enseignement.! 


The Commission fédérale d'éducation de base in French West Africa decided in 
1952 to establish a scheme of centralized training for workers in fundamental education, 
Accordingly the following year a three-week seminar was organized, attended by 37 office 


selected by the territorial authorities on the basis of their activities in the fields of health 
] agriculture, education, social welfare and forestry. 
Each morning session Opened with an hour's physical instruction; two hours were 


then devoted to lectures by fundamental education specialists. Following this the student 
were separated according to their professions and each group, under a qualified super- 
visor and through the use of library facilities and discussion, acquired a knowledge of up- 
to-date developments in its own field. 


Practical work occupied the afternoon sessions, and was particularly directed 
towards the care and use of audio-visual equipment. During the seminar each student g 


a talk on a given theme as if he were addressing an audience in a backward area and 
attempting to teach what he had himself learned at the seminar. 


For field work each group surveyed the conditions within its professional competen 
in a given area, and established a programme of things to be done. Accompanied by 
specialists the students visited appropriate organizations. 


It is proposed to organize such a seminar annually because of its usefulness in 
bringing together the Federal and territorial officers. It enabled them to discover mear 
of more effective collaboration and to elaborate 1 


ew methods and techniques. The sele 
of participants presents certain problems since it tends to be governed by seniority; as far 
as possible this will be discouraged. 


GOLD COAST 


Vs Gold Coast. Department of Social Welfare and Community Development. Literacy campaign 
1952. Accra, 1952. 52 p. 


In 1951 the Department of Social Welfare and Community Development and the 
Ministry of Education and Social Welfare designed a plan for an extension of mass education 
activities to cover each major language region of the Gold Coast. It was decided that the 
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retraining of existing staff and the training of new staff, which had previously been 
centralized in Accra, should be organized on a regional basis, and temporary Rural 
Training Centres were established in the areas concerned. Requirements for a model 
Centre are given in the Department's Plan for mass literacy and mass education, Accra 
/1951/, p. 36-38 (Appendix IV). 





A directive on training, included as Appendix I to Literacy campaign 1952, was 
issued to Regional Social] Development Officers who were requested to submit detailed 
training programmes for a five months' course. While fully taking into account the 
necessity for adaptation to meet the differing needs of each area, the directive gives 
certain basic principles for the training of Mass Education Officers. The training courses 
should: explain the meaning of community development, the work of local Development 
Committees, and the development plans of the government departments operating in the 
area; make each student an expert in the Laubach method of teaching illiterates; teach 
techniques for demonstration purposes; give each student practice in the techniques of 
informal adult education, and demonstrate a pattern of informal education and village 
improvement. These five elements are related to and dependent upon each other; they 





should be taught concurrently, and not as five separate stages of the course. Specific 
subjects which might be included in the curriculum are also given for guidance only. 


Approximately fifty students may attend each course; for some work they should 
meet together, but for informal educational activities they should be divided into four or 
five small groups. The work of the course should be organized on a project basis, 
theoretical work being undertaken at the Rural Training Centre and practical work carried 
out in each of the five or six surrounding villages. Discussions of what can be done should 
be followed by a survey of the conditions of life in the villages, the students being prepared 
to enlist the support of the villagers for the improvement of their own communities. 


It is stressed that the objective of such a programme is to train mass education 
teams, literacy leaders, village leaders, and to provide practical training for local 
government staff. Specialized technical training in specific aspects of a community 
development programme such as road-making or house building is undertaken by the Kumasi 
Technical College. 


Gold Coast. Department of Social Welfare and Housing. Two-week course on social 
development for leaders and potential leaders of the community in Ashanti. Accra, 
1950. 7p. 








Recognizing the importance of training voluntary village leaders who would assist 
in carrying out its Plan for mass education, the Department organized mass education 
teams which included a Mass Education Officer and assistants (men and women), a music 
specialist, a bandsman (instrumentalist ), physical training instructors, handicraft 
teachers, nurses (nurse midwives) sanitary and agricultural officers, cinema vans and 
operators. These teams travelled from one locality to another providing at each, special 
courses of two-weeks' full-time study for educated adults who were prepared to devote 
a part of their free time to social service. Literacy was the only qualification for 
admission, and instruction was free. Information on the courses, including the dates when 
the team of trained instructors would visit each place, was circulated in advance. 


The programme of the course included mass literacy methods based on the Laubach 
technique, music and community singing, sports, drama, discussion methods, first aid, 
crafts and hobbies. Special classes in literacy were provided for adults, and courses in 
child care, nutrition, home crafts and hygiene were offered to women in the place where the 
leaders' course was being held. Each course was concurrent and each group quite distinct. 
It was emphasized that the specialists came to co-operate with the community and not to do 
their work for them. 

















Further details of the work of the mass education teams are given in Mass education 


bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 2, March 1950, p. 22-26 (now Community development bulletin. 





London, Community Development Clearing House), in Oversea education, Vol. 21, No. 2, 
January 1950, p. 1022-1024 (London, H.M.S.O.), and in Fundamental and adult education 
Vol. 6, No. 4, October 1954, p. 168-173 (Paris, Unesco). 











GREAT BRITAIN 


Batten, T.R. 'Leadership training and values infundamentaleducation.' Fundamental and 


adult education, Vol. 5, No. 1. January 1953. p. 8-13 Paris, Unesco. 





The author begins his article by stating that the problem of leadership is one of 
relationship between the individual leader and his group. In framing a training programms 
one must decide what sort of relationship one wishes to foster. He then discusses the 
desirability of training for democratic leadership which will "help not hinder the grow 
of harmonious and participant relationships in the societies in which they will work, and 
help, not hinder, the development of values conducive to the growth of self-respect, and of 
respect for others’. This is particularly important in training for fundamental education, 
since in aiming to train leaders to bring about material improvements, the less obvious 
and less achievable aims of developing spiritual and moral values may be neglected. 

If we agree that democratic leadership is desirable, how can we train people for it? 
[he author describes in detail the course held at the London Institute of Education, through 
which he tries to find an answer to the problem. 


The course - a non-residential one - is attended by students with varied cultural 
backgrounds, interests, occupations and educational achievement, but all having a con- 
siderable first-hand experience in the field. Only a minority of these students prepare 
themselves for community development or fundamental education; most of them pursue 
studies in their particular line of interest and plan to return to their former administrative 
or departmental work. All these students are, however, members of a discussion group 
which meets weekly and which forms the core of study. It is at the meetings of this group 
that the basic problems of values and of leadership are studied and discussed against the 
background of the students' field experiences. The discussions are based on the following 
general plan: 


2 To study and evaluate community development programmes (and general 
administrative practice) - their aims, means and effect on the people as well 
as the relationship established between the people and the agent. 


2. To study and define the main field in which difficulties occur in achieving the 
aims and purposes which the group has defined as "good", 


. To investigate possible, practicable solutions to the problems thus defined by 
the group. 


4, To study, practice and acquire the necessary skills for putting such solutions 
into effect. 


Flexibility characterizes the course which is conducted democratically and 
informally. There are no set lectures or syllabus. In fact, the approach to the problems 
varies from year to year and from group to group. However, after a discussion on the 
definition of community development, the group generally spends a considerable time 
describing, analysing and comparing concrete problems and solutions derived from one 
or more students' personal experiences. This is supplemented by studies of written 
accounts from different countries and is related back to the group's more theoretical 
study and discussions on human relationships in general, and of human relations in 
connexion with their own colonial work in particular. The conclusions thus reached are not 
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theoretical and impersonal, but are relevant to the students' own work. At this stage, the 
students are encouraged to study as individuals the possibilities of implementing their 

own conclusions effectively in their work - to establish for themselves a consistent scheme 
of behaviour - controlling values. 


The next stage of the course is spent on evaluating the work of the group and how 
its members have interacted one with another. There may be a study of group dynamics 
and a practice of techniques related to it. Finally, group members who have made 
individual studies of some particular aspect of fundamental education may put forward 
their problems and conclusions for discussion by the group. 


The ideal behind this course is that the course itself shall demonstrate the methods 
and processes of community development which it tries to develop in the members. It has 
resulted in the members practising a democratic situation in which all share the 
responsibility for the progress, interest and motivation of the work and in which a strong 
feeling of group loyalty is developed. 


HONDURAS 


Cortes M.A. 'Centro de educacion fundamental’, Revista de educacion primaria, 
Tegucigalpa, vol. 1, nos. 11 and 12, Mayo-Junio 1953, p. 46-49. 





The (Honduran) National Fundamental Education Training Centre is located at Los 
Cedros in the heart of an underdeveloped region about fifty miles north of Tegucigalpa. 
Its staff is composed for the most part of CREFAL graduates, and the curriculum is 
modelled on that of CREFAL, About 25 students are enrolled for each course of six 
months' duration. On graduation the students go to underdeveloped regions of the country 
to promote rural development. The centre's zone of influence includes six surrounding 
communities where the students do their practical field work. 


The objectives of the Centre are: to train teachers and fundamental education 
field workers for work in the underdeveloped regions of Honduras; to train students in 
the production, use and testing of educational materials; and to initiate a broad pro- 
gramme of integrated regional improvement in underdeveloped zones of Honduras. 


A staff of four persons administers the Centre and gives all of the theoretical and 
practical instruction. The training programme provides for classroom work (morning 
sessions), production of materials and field work (afternoon sessions). The classroom 
work is largely theoretical, and includes classes in the philosophy of fundamental 
education, elementary sociology, elementary anthropology, social studies and socio- 
economic problems of Honduras. Practical instruction is also given in health education, 
home life, rural economy, recreation and general culture. 


The following production shops are operated: photography and filmstrips, posters, 
printing, editing and general arts. The work here follows the pattern established at 
CREFAL. Materials so far produced include filmstrips, posters, and a wall newspaper. 


For field work the students are divided into teams of five as is the pattern at 
CREFAL. The period of field work usually lasts for three months frum August to 
November. The first group of students was graduated in November 1953. These graduates 
are now working in teams of three members each in eight different areas of Honduras. 
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INDIA 


Bowers, J.B. 'The Unesco Group Training Scheme for Fundamental Education’, Funda- 
355, p. 27-31. (also Vol. 6, No. 3 


mental and adult education. Vol. 7, No. l. January lI 
July 1954, p. 138-141). Paris, Unesco. 





The Group Training Scheme sponsored by Unesco and the Government of India began 
to function in Mysore, India, at the end of 1953 and came to an end in 1955. The purposs 
of this programme was to train young people who had already completed their formal 
education, particularly persons from the more advanced countries, for future work in 
fundamental education, 


Seventeen young men and women from European and Asian countries participated 
in the first course, which ran from November 1953 to July 1954. 


The purpose of the course was to take young people with the technical qualification 
needed for work in fundamental education, and give them a chance to adapt their training 
to conditions of life and work in a typical underdeveloped rural area. It was designed to 
train specialists, rather than general experts, administrators and organizers. It was 
also intended to fit people for international service in cultures other than their own. 


A special effort was made to develop the personal qualities needed for technical 
assistance work. 


The course of study was divided into four phases: (1) the preliminary orientation 
seminars, which were held in Paris and in Mysore based on the training document "Selected 
readings in fundamental education"; (2) visits to the Ministers and senior officers of the 
government departments in Bangalore; (3) a study tour of the Community Development 
and Extension projects in Mysore State, the Village-level Workers' Training Centre at 
Mandya, and the Adult Education Council's "Vidyapeeths" (Village Councils); (4) practical 
field work interspersed with discussion and study sessions. 


The group produced a Handbook of fundamental education based on their practical] 





work during the course. Sections of the group carried out special work on particular 
problems, e.g. survey methods, audio-visual aids, the use of museums in fundamental 


education, and methods of literacy teaching. 


India. Bureau of Education. Teachers' handbook of social education, 2 ed. [New Delhi/, 
1953. 126 p. (Studies in education and psychology. Publication No. 2). 








This handbook is intended to provide practical guidance and background knowledge 
useful for field workers. Part I gives the historical and theoretical background and 
discusses the aims and purposes of social education; Part Il is concerned with syllabuses, 
the supply and training of teachers and the type of tests and examinations which are suitable 
for the evaulation of results; Part Ill deals with agencies, directly or indirectly 


responsible for social education. 


Qualities to be sought for in a would-be teacher in the social education field are 
familiarity with local problems, a genuine interest in social work, the ability to talk 
intelligently and pleasantly on any subject, patience, an understanding of adult psychology, 
and if possible some recreational talent such as singing or playing a musical instrument. 
Although primary and secondary school teachers and students are the obvious sources fr‘ 
which social education workers may be drawn, various propaganda techniques are suggs 
with the aim of encouraging educated adults to assist in such work in their spare time eiths 
on a voluntary basis or for a small remuneration. 


Training courses are designed to meet the needs of three types of workers 
administrators, organizers and field workers. The course for administrators gives 
emphasis to planning, co-ordination and evaluation, that for organizers to practical and 
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supervisory work; they are otherwise similar and are aimed at presenting a general 

idea of the problem followed by training in the special techniques of social education 
based on a clear understanding of needs. Special courses of two to four weeks' duration 
are organized on a decentralized basis by Education Departments, by training colleges or 
by committees of social education to provide basic knowledge and skills. These are 
followed up in subsequent years by one-week refresher courses. Some 50 officers are 


trained at each course. 


Both for this type of training and for that of field workers, the courses organized 
by the Community Projects Administration are cited as good examples, and the detailed 
syllabuses for a typical three-month "Social education organizers" course and a "' Village 
level workers" course are given (Appendix IV-A and IV-B, p. 120-126). It is pointed out, 
however, that the course for village level workers does not solve the whole problem of the 
training of field workers since it is geared primarily to the requirements of agricultural 
extension work and secondarily to health and other needs. Examples are given of agencies 
which may be expected to complement these courses by providing training in literacy, 
civic education and so on, 


India. Planning Commission. Community Projects Administration. Building for 
tomorrow: first year of community projects. Delhi, 1954. 40 p. 
Report. 1953-54. Delhi, 1954. 57 p. 





In May 1952, the Government of India decided, in consultation with the State 
Governments, and as a part of the Five Year Plan to launch a Community Development 
Programme on a country-wide basis; a year later, the National Extension Service was 
inaugurated. The two programmes complement, and are closely integrated with each 
other: the first aims at intensive development in all major aspects of village life; the 
second deals only with agricultural and allied activities. For administrative purposes 
the country was divided into "blocks" or areas, each containing approximately 100 
villages with a population of 97,00; a full project covered three development blocs. 
By October 1953, work had started in 167 of these. 


Both programmes demanded a large number of trained workers: an estimate under 
the Five Year Plan showed a need of some 84, 000 at either the administrative, professional 
or technical levels. It was felt that higher categories of personnel could continue to be 
trained in existing institutions by means of short orientation courses. 


Three training centres were however established for Block Development Officers. 
Courses covered the objectives and methods of organization and operation of the projects, 
scientific and practical instruction and village field training in social education, methods 
and materials, systematic instruction and Opportunities to participate in group discussions 
on human relations in administration. 25 Officers attended each six-week course. 
Following each training period a seminar lasting five days was organized, attended by the 
trainees and administrative and supervisory staff. 


Four centres were set up for the training of social education organizers and one for 
chief social education organizers. It was decided that the minimum qualification for 
training should be a university degree. Special steps were also taken for training the 
village level worker who was regarded as a key man and whose selection presented 
difficulties. A multi-purpose man, he should be familiar with all facets of village life - 
with improved agricultural methods, ways of improving stock and preventing disease, 
teaching literacy, rudiments of public health, social education and co-operation. Ideally 
he should be one of the villagers themselves. In order to train these workers 34 Extension 
Centres were set up, with assistance from the Ford Foundation; eventually 22 of these will 
provide basic training in agriculture; in addition 22 new agricultural schools were to be 
established and 12 existing ones reorganized - each to train 100 students a year. 


Detailed syllabuses for the social education organizers course and the village level 
workers course are given in the Teachers' handbook of social education reviewed above 
(Abstract No. 12). The duration of the former is five months, followed by five months' 
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field work in project areas and a subsequent refresher course of two weeks; a year's 
basic training in agriculture for village level workers is followed by six months' 
orientation in extension work. A comprehensive manual has been issued for their 
guidance. (India. Planning Commission. Community Projects Administration. Manual 
for village level workers. /Delhi/, 1953. 51 p.). A fuller account of a typical training 
course for these workers with particular reference to field work is given by the Govern- 
ment of Uttar Pradesh in Training of extension workers in Uttar Pradesh (Lucknow, 
[Government Press/, n.d. 48 p. Planning and Development series; with appendix in 
Hindi) 











Mysore State Adult Education Council. Vidyapeeth, a people's college. 
Krishnamurthipuram, Mysore, 1954. n.p. 





The Vidyapeeth scheme is an adaptation of the Danish Folk-High schools. Its main 
purpose is to reorient the life of village youths, providing them with cultural and social 
education and training them for good citizenship and rural leadership. 


Sixty students are accepted each year for training; lodging, maintenance and 
tuitition are provided free of charge during the six-month course. The students learn by 
living together as a community and by carrying out practical work. The syllabus includes 
the following subjects: agriculture, cattle and poultry rearing, study of cultural history, 
Indian Constitutions, geography, law and justice, health and sanitation, development 
schemes and social education. Additional occupational courses may be selected. Four 
hours are devoted to theoretical study, and four hours to practical work, the teacher 
working with the students. No prescribed textbooks are used. A library, reading-room 
radio and other facilities are at the students' disposal. 


Nanavatty, M.C. Training in social education, Delhi, India. Adult Education Association, 
1953. 105 p. (English series, 7) 





The present concept of social education in India involves three aspects: knowledge 
of spoken and written language, training in citizenship and the application of democratic 
principles and satisfactory adjustment to social life. In order to fill his réle of working 
with people and helping them to achieve these ends, the social education worker needs to 
be a 'fact-finder, an analyst, a planner, an interpreter, a stimulator, an organizer, a 
promoter and an educator". Selection, therefore, presents difficulties. 


Various solutions to the problem of training such personnel have been tried, either 
by private, municipal or State agencies. Until recently the training was mainly in- 
service or on-the-job, but it has been realized that a more intensive and comprehensive 
preparation is necessary. Details are given of the facilities provided by each State, 
ranging from the training of administrators to that of multi-purpose village workers. 
Considerable attention is devoted to the content of the courses and to supervised field 
work; details of representative courses are appended. 


Y.M.C.A. Rural Welfare Workers' Training Institute. Martandam. South Travancore - 
Cochin State. Prospectus 1951-52. Martandam, 1951. 13 p. 


The Y.M.C.A. Rural Demonstration Centre at Martandam was organized in 1924, 
and since its establishment has been training men and women for rural reconstruction work. 
The training course usually lasts about seven months, and is open to men and women from 
India, Burma and Ceylon. Qualifications for entrance are interest in rural welfare, 
knowledge of English, good character and good health. The subjects taught include: 
principles and methods of rural reconstruction, co-operation, scientific agriculture and 
horticulture, rural health and sanitation, including first aid, animal husbandry, canning 
and preservation of fruits and vegetables, weaving, dyeing and printing of cloth, rural 
recreation, adult education, and soon. Two hours a day are devoted to field work, three 
hours to theoretical study and one hour to private study. 
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Practical demonstrations, lantern lectures, film shows, song and folk dance programmes 
are arranged in connexion with lectures and classroom work. Visits to villages to observe 
practical work and also to factories, farms and government reconstruction centres are 
required of all students during the closing weeks of the course. A full description of the 
centre's work, including its training programme is given in Spencer Hatch. Toward 
freedom from want. London and Bombay, Oxford University Press. 1949. 299 p. 








JAMAICA 


Marier, R. Social welfare work in Jamaica: a study of the Jamaica Social Welfare 
Commission. Paris, Unesco, 1953. 166 p. (Monographs on fundamental education, 7). 
Published also in French. 











The principal courses for the training of fundamental education workers in Jamaica 
are those sponsored by the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, which has from its in- 
ception been concerned with the training of its staff. At first, staff members were sent to 
Europe and Canada for training; later short courses were organized in Jamaica to train 
various kinds of local staff, but the policy of sending some persons abroad has also been 
continued. 


The Social Welfare Commission in 1943 had begun an in-service training pro- 
gramme in social welfare and by 1946 was prepared to reassume entire responsibility for 
training its staff in which it had hitherto been assisted by Friends College. The first 
of these courses was held from August 1943 to January 1944 and was attended by 35 
students. It consisted of two study periods separated by a period of field trips and 
observation. The programme of studies included a number of lectures on the origin and 
development of social structure in Jamaica, and the organization of welfare services in the 
West Indies. 


A second six-month course was given in 1944, with a total enrolment of 27 
students. The theme of the second course was: "An introduction to the study of society 
and social administration". The programme of studies consisted of lectures on social 
theory and administration, psychology, economics, co-operatives and West Indian 
history. Each lecture was followed by a short discussion period for which the students were 
organized in five groups, each with a designated tutor. These tutors assigned subjects for 
essays, which were read and discussed by groups. 


The third and fourth courses in 1945 and 1946 showed a better articulation of the 
curriculum and an improvement in the quality of field work. The whole course was divided 
into four periods. The first month was devoted to instruction in weaving, child care, 
methods of teaching literacy and recreation. Then followed two months of academic 
instruction, another period of field work, and finally two more months of academic work. 
For field work the students were divided into four teams to observe the work of local 
offices of the Social Welfare Commission. Eachof these courses was attended by 25 
students. 


This type of course was dropped two years later. It is interesting to note that the 
teaching staff increased from six in 1943, to twenty in 1948. 


Since 1948, short six month courses have been given to train local voluntary leaders. 
Some are organized by the Extra-Mural Department of the University College of the West 
Indies, and others at various field headquarters of the Social Welfare Commission. A 
course held under the auspices of the Extra-Mural Department of the University College 
is described in some detail by Miss D. Ibberson in the December 1953 issue of Community 
development bulletin. (London, Vol. 5, No. 1, p. 10-13: ''The training of welfare officers"). 
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A training course typical of those organized on a part-time basis by field officers 
of the Social Welfare Commission is that held by the Northern St. Elizabeth District 
Council from September 1953 to May 19541/, The course was divided into three terms. 
The students met once a week on Saturdays and towards the end of the course a training 
camp was held to provide an opportunity for practical work. Students who attended two- 
thirds of the meetings and passed oral and practical tests received a second class certi- 
ficate. Those who in addition passed an optional written test were awarded first class 
certificates. 


The subjects of instruction included books as tools, nutrition, home improvement, 
food preparation, co-operatives, village visiting, agricultural extension work and 
community organization. Such teaching methods as lectures, demonstrations, practical 
work and visits of observation were used. 


KENYA 











18. Askwith, T.C. 'Indirect approach to training for those concerned with community 
development!, Community development bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 1, December 1951, p. ll-13. 
London, Community Development Clearing House. 

. District courses in Kenya, Community development bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 3, 
June 1952, p. 46-49. 

First describing briefly the social conditions in Kenya, the author gives details of 
a number of techniques which were tried out at the Jeanes School near Nairobi to train 
leaders in community development. Particular reference is made to a short course of 
six weeks especially intended for district councillors, farmers, traders, teachers and 
community development assistants. 

Those who attend the course are grouped according to the part they play in the 
community and receive specialized technical training - for example, farmers and traders 
are taught the essentials of good farming and good trading, teachers are taught to use 
visual aids and adult education techniques. All members of the course also receive 
training in four groups of subjects: simple economics, central and local government and 
government in more developed countries, the history and geography of Kenya, and methods 
of dealing with social problems. In teaching these subjects varied techniques are employed 
lectures, notes, films, filmstrips and other visual aids, discussions, debates. 

There is great enthusiasm among Africans for these courses. Often they return 
home imbued with a desire to make real efforts in community development, witha greater 
appreciation of their problems and of how they have arisen and evincing a greater readiness 
to co-operate with those who are trying to help them. 

Technical courses of one to three years are also provided by the Jeanes School to 
train health inspectors, co-operative inspectors, probation officers, librarians and 
community development assistants. 

District courses are similar to the regular Jeanes School courses, and are directed 
to the same end; they are organized with the help of Jeanes School graduates, and are 
financed by African District Councils. Participants are selected by the District 
Commissioner. In 1951 five such courses were held, usually at boarding schools during 
vacation periods. 

Instruction is largely by demonstration and visits to departmental institutions, 
farms, forests, trading centres, women's clubs, schools, etc. Great emphasis is placed 
on visits to the scene of projects already in action. 

1/ Jamaica Social Welfare Commission. Prospectus of one year's advanced leadership 
7 training course of the Northern St. Elizabeth District Coun il, Zone 1, 1953-1954. Balaclava, 











Jamaica, 1953, pp. 2-4. 
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Lectures are given either in Swahili (or translated directly into Swahili) or in 
English. Generally, direct translation into Swahili has proved to be the best method, if 
a good translator is available. 


The social side is one of the most important aspects of these courses, and there 
is always a final tea-party of the students and staff. Frequent contact with the admini- 
strative and departmental officers of the district is of great value in establishing good 
working relations. 


Hyslop, G.H. Community development assistants - field training 1953, Community 
development bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 4, September 1954. p. 85-89. London, Community 
Development Clearing House. Ross, F.E.V. The training of leaders for community 
development in Kenya. Oversea education, Vol. 25, No. 1, April 1953, p. 9-13. 
London, H.M.S.O. 








A full twelve months' course is held annually at the Jeanes School near Nairobi, to 
train officers to stimulate the development of a community from within. The subjects of 
study include the history, economy and government of Kenya; the changing pattern of 
family and pastoral life; agricultural extension, methods and wise use of leisure time. 


Candidates for this course are selected jointly by their own communities and the 
administration. When graduated they become African District Council employees, and 
work under the supervision of the administrative officer in charge of community develop- 
ment in their district. Their duties involve responsibility for a community centre or 
village hall and the supervision of the adult education and recreational activities that have 
their focus there. At times they may leave the centre and work for a period in some scheme 
of agricultural or village betterment. 


Since 1953, the students in training as community development assistants have been 
required to participate in practical field work, as well as in academic activities. The aim 
of the field training is to give the students a chance to see the relevance of classroom work 
to actual work ina district, and to try out and test the theory learned in the classroom, This 
procedure was tried out in 1953 with groups of students who were taken to North Nyanza and the 
Makueni Development Scheme for field work. Mr. Ross describes in some detail the 
training at the Makueni Settlement. The results were so encouraging that a period of field 
work, usually three weeks, has been added to the programme of studies for this course. 


NIGERIA 


Jackson, I1.C. 'The community development training centre, Awgu'!, Community development 
bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 4, September 1954, p. 81-85. London, Community Development 
Clearing House. 





A community development training centre was organized at Awgu in Eastern Nigeria 
in October 1952. A single administrative officer is in charge of the training programme and 
he, together with other officers seconded by the technical services constitute the centre's 
teaching staff. The centre serves a region with a population of 7, 000, 000. 


The objectives of the training programme are to raise the standard of technical 
competence of both councillors and staff; to give to councillors (and members of the staff 
in their capacity of private citizens) a few simple but fundamental ideas for enriching 
village life; and to try to instil the idea of public service into all students, whether 
councillors or staff. 


The centre has short training courses, usually lasting for three weeks. In principle, 
only 20 students are admitted to each course. A strong effort is made to create a friendly 
and informal atmosphere, and all students are called upon to play a part in the discussions. 
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Such technical training as is given is practical, and is followed up by field work 
The principal method of training used is the educational tour. Every course spends 
several days on tours, which are discussed in advance in relation to local conditions; for 
example, co-operation is fully discussed before the co-operative store is visited; erosion 
control is considered before villages where erosion control projects are functioning are 
visited. Following these visits which cover a wide range of subjects (agriculture, handi- 
crafts, sanitation and community centres), the students discuss what they have seen and 
try to apply the new techniques observed to their local situation and problems. 


Other methods of instruction which are used at the Awgu Centre include: the 
showing of films and the provision of reading materials with an emphasis on community 
development topics. In addition, there is an exhibition room where the handicrafts of the 
region are on display, along with texts that show how they may be adapted to varying local 
needs. 


There is no specific course on morality, but talks and discussions to show how 
dishonesty and corruption harm the true interests of the people are included in every cours: 
Their success, it is found, depends more on the relationship that exists between student 
and teacher than on the concept of the course. 


During its first ten months from October 1952 to August 1953 in ten successive 
courses, the centre at Awgu trained 160 students drawn from all parts of the country. 


Nigeria. Regional Adult Education Officer. /\ lest Region/. Adult education organizers' 
course - August 1954. Ibadan, 1954. 19 p. 








For the purpose of adult education, Nigeria is divided into three regions - North, 
West and East. Since 1949, the adult education officer for the West region has organized 
an annual refresher course for adult education organizers. Each adult education organizer 
is responsible for an area of up to 100, 000 adults - his chief duties being to conduct 
literacy campaigns and other connected activities. 


The course is of two weeks' duration; the first week is spent on lectures by the 
office staff or guest speakers. The subjects covered vary somewhat from year to year, 
but usually include methods of organization, teaching techniques, the relationship between 
adult education and child education, women's place in an adult education scheme, and 
information on work in some allied fields such as social welfare and workers' education 
associations. The second week is devoted to practical work. In addition to teaching adult 
literacy or post-literacy classes, there is also house-to-house visiting to stimulate 
interest and goodwill. During these rounds, booklets are also sold. Accounts of these 
activities are given in the appendix to the report. 


The report records that in 1954 for the first time four women adult education 
Organizers attended the course. The total attendance was 21. 


NYASALAND 


Thomson, T.D.'-Group training for local government!, Community development bulletin, 
Vol. 6, No. 3, June 1955, p. 63-65, London. Community Development Clearing House. 





The Domasi Community Development Scheme was established as a pilot project in 
1950 to investigate all aspects of the problem of raising the standards of living of African 
communities in Nyasaland. The general work of the scheme is summarized by the same 
author in the Mass education bulletin !/ of March 1951, and its detailed progress can be 
followed in the successive Annual reports2/ from 1950-1953. 








Thomson, T.D. Domasi Community Development Scheme, Mass education bulletin (now 
Community development bulletin) Vol. 2, No. 2, March 1951. p. 26-29. 








Nyasaland. Domasi Community Development Scheme. Annual report for the year 1950- 
1951-52-53. Zomba, Government Printer. A summary is also given in Fundamental and 
adult education. Vol. 7, No. 3, July 1955, p. 109-111. 
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The use of the Scheme for training Africans from elsewhere in Nyasaland was 
contemplated from the beginning and the Local Government Training School was opened 
in 1952. In Nyasaland the direction of community development work (fundamental education) 
is considered to be part of the normal duties of the Administration and of other field 
departments and not a task for specialists. Consequently, about half of the time spent in 
Group Training for Local Government is devoted to training for work in what is generally 
understood as community development. 


Continuous emphasis is laid on the ways in which the organs of central and local 
government can work together for rural progress and on the association of theory and 
practice. Practical work in the district of Domasi occupies a large part of the course - 
work on local construction, health, village improvement, sanitation, etc. The course 
includes some elementary education when the standard of the students' previous 
education makes this necessary. This is particularly necessary with the students' wives 
who attend the course, as the educational experience of the women is usually less than that 
of the men. 


The work of the first 15 months produced basic training materials such as lecture 
notes, models, teaching aids, but much remains to be done before adequate resources for 
training are available. 


PAKISTAN 


23. "Village agricultural - industrial development programme ('V-aid' )", Community develop- 
ment bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 2, March 1955. p. 34-35. London, Community Development 
Clearing House. 








Nine training centres for village workers each with a one-year course have recently 
been established in Pakistan as part of the country's village aid programme. The first six 
months of the courses are devoted largely to agricultural subjects with emphasis on field 
work, and the second six months to methods and techniques for extending the practices and 
knowledge worked out experimentally in university laboratories in the villages. During the 
second six months, the student is also trained in animal husbandry, health and sanitation, 
education, cottage industries and co-operation. 


After graduation, the village level worker goes to a project area, where he is 
responsible for five villages. In consultation with the Councils of Village Elders, he 
decides what needs to be done and how it can best be done, with the co-operation of 
the villagers concerned. He tries to develop in the villagers a desire to improve their way 
of life and a spirit of initiative and self-help. This is largely accomplished through 
demonstrations of the efficacy of new methods. In addition, he serves as the link between 
the State and the village, brings the problems of the villagers to the attention of the 
various technical departments, and, at the same time, provides the administrative 
authorities with an effective means of contact with the villagers. 


PAPUA 


24. McLachlan, Barbara A. A rural training centre in Papua. Oversea education, Vol. 23, 
No. 2, January 1952, p. 237-239. London, H.M.S.O. 





A project at Ilimo in the territory of Papua is used to train villagers in their own 
rural environment. The trainees are family groups, including young married couples. 
Instruction is given in the vernacular, and, when possible, more than one couple is brought 
to the Centre from each village, so that, on return, each will have the support of the other 
in trying out new techniques and practices. A maximum of 20 persons attend each course. 
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The course lasts for three months, and the curriculum - in which emphasis is 
placed on practical work - includes: knowledge of elementary hygiene and first aid; 
scientific agriculture; carpentry and handwork; care of poultry and animals; pre- 
paration of balanced meals; parentcraft; local geography and the work of the administra- 
tive authorities; appreciation of environmental culture; and wise use of leisure time. 
Simple English conversation, measurements and technical terms are taught in association 
with other subjects. 


A European officer who is permanently stationed in llimo is in charge of the pro- 
gramme. He is assisted by officers supplied by the Departments of District Services and 
Native Administration, Agriculture and Education. The Department of Education provides 
a full-time education officer and part-time consultants in welfare, visual education, radio, 
women's education and handicrafts; the other Departments supply one officer each. 


When the villagers return home after completing the course, they may count 
on periodic visits from the staff of the Centre to lend a helping hand and advise them on 
putting new techniques into practice. 


PHILIPPINES 


Fresnoza, F.P. The Philippine community school training centre at Bayambang, with the 
annual report of the chief of the Unesco technical assistance mission to the Philippines, by 
Harry A. Little. Manila, Unesco National Commission of the Philippines, 1954. 51 p. 








The community school, the principal fundamental education activity in the 
Philippines, aims at improving living conditions for all members of the community. A 
centre was established by Unesco and the Government of the Philippines at Bayambang 
Normal School in Pangasinan Province, on 11 July 1953, to train teachers and other 
leaders of community schools to develop new methods and techniques for community schools 
and to demonstrate their usefulness, to prepare and print materials for adult education and 
community schools, to evaluate community school practices and to publish reports and 
bulletins on community school work. 


The training includes the in-service training of teachers already working in the 
schools of Bayambang and of teachers employed in other areas of Pangasinan Province and 
the pre-service training of prospective teachers. Three workshops were organized during 
1953-54 in order to give the teachers a general orientation on community school work, so 
that they might participate intelligently in various activities of a community nature in their 
villages, and to provide them with a working knowledge of the principles and practices of 
the community school. The first met for three hours every Saturday for 18 weeks. The 
teachers were organized in committees to study various problems and phases of community 
education, and each reported its findings and recommendations to a plenary meeting of the 
entire workshop group. In addition to exchanging points of view, the teachers also 
profited from expert lectures on selected topics. The workshop produced reports on the 
philosophy and principles of community education, the development of a curriculum for 
community schools, fundamental and adult education, teaching procedures and techniques 
for community schools, and the réle of evaluation in the community school programme. 
The second workshop met for three days to consider the elementary school curriculum for 
Bayambang. Supervisors and two selected teachers from each grade participated. 
Participants worked in groups corresponding to the grades of elementary school, and each 
group presented a report to the final plenary session. The third workshop met for six 
weeks and completed the work on the curriculum. 


Pre-service training in community school methods and organization is given at 
Pangasinan Normal School. A programme of studies has been organized, which stresses 
both general education and teacher training, since the teacher must know what to teach 
(subject matter) as well as how toteach. The curriculum for this training programme was 
developed by a workshop composed of the teachers in the normal school. 
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The centre at Bayambang also trains lay leaders for community school work. This 
is done in two ways - directly, through leadership seminars and indirectly, by the teachers, 
in an informal way, in connexion with their community work. In April and May 1954, four 
such leadership seminars were held for the lay leaders of Pangasinan Province. Each 
lasted for a week and consisted of lectures and actual field deminstrations of community 
development activities. 


Early in 1955, the Training Centre organized the First Philippine national training 
programme in community education leadership. Forty-one participants - mostly adult 


‘education supervisors - attended the course. The work consisted of lectures, grouped 


week by week round a predominant theme, and the development of skills in public speaking, 
evaluation techniques, discussion method, the use of visual aids, etc. - through classroom 
instructions and work exercises. Discussions formed an important part of the programme 
and were combined with work experiences in the communities or in the workshops. In 
addition, each participant was asked to prepare a report on projects for his home area. 
The course lasted ten weeks. A first report was published in the Philippine Association 

of School Superintendents Quarterly bulletin Vol. 4, No. 3, March 1955. Manila, Bureau 
of Public Schools. 





SUDAN 


Yusif, Hassan Ahmed. "Training for adult educationinthe Sudan". Fundamental and adult 
education, Vol. 5, No. l. January 1953. p. 4-8. Paris, Unesco. 





The Institute of Education of Bakht-er-Ruda provides training for field staff for the 
adult education programme in the Sudan, and this article discusses the programme and some 
of the problems encountered. There is a training course for local adult education officers. 
Candidates for this course are normally selected on the basis of their preference for 
village work and their ability to get on with villagers. Their educational background is 
usually of secondary school level. The course, of 12-16 weeks duration, consists of three 
parts: lectures, discussions and practical work. The lectures - about 10 in number - help 
the officers to understand the objectives of their work, to be aware of the variety of forms 
of adult education practised in different parts of the world and to gain a better understanding 
of their local society and its needs. The course also includes instruction in some of the 
techniques of field work - handwork, drama, physical education. 


The discussion of adult education and community development is combined with 
instruction on how to lead a discussion group. The topics include how to plan a programme, 
securing the collaboration of other interested persons, the place of literacy, etc. Trainees 
do field work for about 3 weeks and during this time, give talks to villagers, lead small 
discussion groups, prepare a social evening and undertake an enquiry into local problems. 
Periodical meetings are held to discuss the field activities. 


Another type of course given attempts to train selected villagers to act as links 
between the officers and the rural population. The training for men consists of practical 
courses in agriculture, health, the care of livestock etc., and for women, of hygiene, 
dressmaking, infant care and literacy method. 


Mr. Yusif states that no formal training for literacy officers has yet been developed. 
Each new recruit for these posts is attached to a serving literacy officer for a full campaign. 
All serving officers, however, are called to an annual conference at the Institute of 
Education at which difficulties and problems are discussed. 
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THAILAND 


Thailand - Unesco Fundamental Education Centre, (TUFEC). Provisional programme 
of study. Ubol, Thailand, 1954. 60 p. 





Unesco is participating in the development of a national fundamental education 
training centre located at Ubol, and serving an area with a population of about a quarter 
of a million. Its purposes are to study social and economic conditions in order to 
determine the needs and problems of the area and the country which can be solved by 
fundamental education, to train fundamental education specialists and field workers, and 
to produce educational materials such as books, posters, audio-visual aids and other 
instructional materials. 


The training of teachers of fundamental education is, of course, the basic function 
of TUFEC, a function which in itself is a means to the end of community development. But 
neither the training of teachers nor community development is possible without research; 
hence TUFEC gives emphasis in its programme to training in the techniques of research 
and community development. 


TUFEC's objectives are similar to those of CREFAL and the Arab States Funda- 
mental Education Centre (ASFEC) but the latter two are regional in scope, each catering 
for a large group of countries, whereas TUFEC is a national centre. On graduation, 
TUFEC students will be assigned to work in the area of Thailand from which they were 
recruited. Thus they will immediately have an opportunity of passing on what they have 
learned to educators, government officers and local leaders of their areas, and thus will 
speed up the tempo of execution of community development plans already formulated. 


The course of study at TUFEC extends over two full years. Every student receives 
general training in health, agriculture, education, home-making, village industry, social 
welfare and the production of educational materials. Later each chooses areas of speciali- 
zation within these fields, but the emphasis throughout the course is on teamwork. 


The qualifications for entrance are the completion of thirteen years of education, 
and two years of government service. Women students are accepted on an equal basis with 
men, and in the first class of 60 students (1953) enrolment was almost equally distributed 
between the two sexes. 


UGANDA 


Uganda. Department of Community Development. Annual report - 1953. Entebbe, 
Government Printer, 1954. 37 p. 


The construction of a Central Training Centre at Entebbe was begun in 1952. 

This centre offers courses to chiefs, local government and community development staffs 
on such subjects as history, economics and civics, and provides practical instruction in 
agriculture, simple building construction, and allied skills. Courses covering some of 
these subjects are also available for leaders of local communities. Special technical 
courses are to be offered by staff from other Government Departments. Fieldwork is 
organized in the neighbouring area. This report gives little detailed information on the 
work of the Training Centre, but it is not yet in an advanced state of development. It can 
be expected to become an important centre as present plans are brought to fruition. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Biddle, W.W. The cultivation of community leaders: up from the grass roots. New York, 
Harper, 1953. 203 p. 





This book deals with leadership as it is fostered by Earlham College and the area 
which it serves. It is equally directed towards present voluntary leaders, to those who are 
capable of becoming leaders and to those who would encourage them to do so. 


The purpose of the Earlham programme is to train general workers, not specialists. 
Graduates are expected to be able to adapt themselves to highly specific tasks, but they 
have a more fundamental and difficult job to learn. They are not expected to become 
experts in health, recreation or agriculture, but to become skilled in dealing with the 
complications of human relations. 


The students learn through practical experience. During two years' graduate study 
the student may help in the organization of committees, in conducting a survey, in 
repairing homes etc., thus gaining skill in guidance of people by working with people. He 
discovers that he must be familiar with certain technical skills - for example, map making, 
discussion leadership, drawing up of questionnaires, the technique of surveys, statistical 
manipulations. These skills are taught in relation to on-going projects. 


The Earlham programme tries to use scientific methods by adapting them to the 
traditional ways of doing things rather than by insisting on their rigid application. This 
implies the development of an experimental attitude. Leaders must be prepared to try out 
several possible solutions, and must not be discouraged if the first or second attempt does 
not produce the desired effect. The action-research method is used. Traditionally re- 
searchers have been content to study and carefully describe a situation. The community 
educator, however, cannot consider his research completed until it has resulted in 
desirable action or development by the community. The method by which the community 
itself is involved in fact-finding is described. Emphasis is laid on the student's acquiring 
the right approach in dealing with the people he is to serve. 








